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In The School Review for January, 1913 (21. 11-25), 
there is an article by Professor Charles H. Judd, of 
the School of Education, University of Chicago, on 
The Meaning of Secondary Education. The author 
begins by pointing out that the work of the present 
High School frequently duplicates in part that of the 
Elementary School below it, and is in part duplicated 
by that of the College above it. As an example of the 
latter sort of duplication he instances the fact that in 
every American College (so he says) there is ele- 
mentary work in Modern Languages, science, and 
history. To him such duplication seems a grievous 
waste of time, not to be justified by any plea that 
such work may be regarded as needed review; it 
appears to him particularly unfortunate, also, because 
it deadens the pupil's interest. What, he asks, is 
the remedy? 

To be concrete in his reply, Professor Judd passes 
on to consider in detail the work of the Elementary 
School and the High School oi the University of 
Chicago; these Schools he characterizes as "the lab- 
oratories of the Department of Education, and the 
business of the department is to understand as fully 
and immediately as possible the opportunities of 
economy and coordination of organization". He de- 
scribes how, by coordination of work in the two 
Schools, in the judgment of the School of Education, 
economies were effected in the work in English, in 
science, in Modern Languages, and in mathematics. 
As a result, in 191 1 the eighth grade went from the 
Elementary School to the High School "sufficiently 
advanced in its studies so that it could be classified 
as well through the first year of high-school work". 
It is expected that soon "the major part of the present 
seventh grade will be promoted directly into the first 
year of the High School". 

I quote now a paragraph of more direct interest 
to lovers of the Classics (page 17) : 

One further interesting experiment is being made 
this year. The eighth-grade children are being of- 
fered an opportunity to take voluntarily, after the 
regular hours of school, some Latin work which is 
given to them without any requirement of home study. 
They are meeting one of the best Latin instructors 
that we have in the High School for a period each 
day, and with this teacher they are studying the ele- 
ments of Latin. 

To such economies of time in education Professor 
Judd attaches the utmost importance; the same gen- 



eral plan, he believes, will presently be followed in 
all schools. There is at present, he holds, much need- 
less reviewing in the seventh and eighth grades of 
the Elementary School; with this view, he declares, 
many teachers in the Elementary Schools are in ac- 
cord. One year of the present eight given to the 
Elementary School must be saved. 

Having thus dealt with the problem of extending 
the present High School downward, Professor Judd 
turns to .the problem of extending it upward. He 
proposes that the first two years of the present 
College course be fused with the High School; he 
believes that the work now done in four years in 
the High School and two in the College can be done 
in five years. This period of five years he speaks of 
"for convenience ... as a secondary school" (19), 
and thus answers the problem raised by the title of 
his paper. His arguments I have not space to con- 
sider in detail. With one I am in hearty general sym- 
pathy, though I view the matter from a somewhat 
different angle, his vigorous objection to the admis- 
sion to College of students with conditions. He argues 
that the large number of failures in the High School 
in some subjects, e.g. algebra, proves that these 
subjects come at present at wrong places in the 
High School course. He has no patience with the 
teaching in the College course, "from the point of 
view of philological science", of "the elements of any 
language which is to be taught for general purposes". 
"In short, the colleges as now organized ought not 
to teach elementary languages" (22). 

The next paragraph in Professor Judd's paper is 
the one which has called forth the present writing 
(22-23) : 

When it comes to the classics, one hesitates to offer 
any comment lest he should be regarded as intruding 
upon sacred ground. Greek teachers have nearly suc- 
ceeded in arranging it so that there is little occa- 
sion to speak of that subject outside the Classical 
Association. Latin teachers are beginning to feel 
the pressure of the competition of the modern lan- 
guages. Why doesn't someone who has the temerity 
to offer advice to these sometime autocrats of the 
high-school course suggest that Latin ought to begin 
earlier and ought to be made the key to all classical 
culture through the grafting on during the third and 
fourth year of enough Greek to give the ordinary 
student all that he wants of Greek, namely, an op- 
portunity to know in a very introductory way what 
the language of Homer is like? This compromise 
with the common people is not unlikely to bring a few 
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specialists to the further study of classics as in the 
good old days. Otherwise the failure of the classicists 
to apprehend the meaning of secondary education is 
likely to become a historical monument to the fate 
of those who do not understand their opportunity. 

Under date of February 9, 1913, I wrote to Profes- 
sor Judd as follows: 

I have read with much interest your paper in the 
January number of The School Review — particularly 
because in many respects I am in hearty accord with 
you; as Pliny said long ago, suae quisque inventions 
favet. 

This large agreement leads me to ask you for 
light — if you can spare the time — on the paragraph 
of your paper which deals with the Classics (p. 22). 
I wonder if your few words about Greek are quite 
fair to the teachers of Greek. Your use of the per- 
fect tense — "have nearly succeeded" — makes it possi- 
ble to interpret your words as a criticism of the teach- 
ing of those who still have a chance to teach Greek. 
If you meant that, is it quite fair? is not the teach- 
ing of Greek today better — from the point of view of 
the outsider, who abhors grammar and the like — 
than ever before? And if your words really referred 
to the past — if you meant an aorist rather than a 
present perfect — are your words any fairer? would 
any teaching of Greek, however fine, have kept Greek 
in the curriculum, in face of the pressure brought to 
bear for the introduction of new studies, the ad- 
herents of which naturally— unconsciously as well 
as consciously — formed an ever-increasing army of 
men and women against Greek — because Greek 
was in the way of the advance of their own interests? 

Your suggestion that some one ought to propose 
the beginning of Latin work earlier seems to be— 
let me say it— scarce fairer than your allusions to the 
Grecians — because it fails to show knowledge of the 
fact that Latin teachers have repeatedly urged that 
very thing, and it shows that you are unaware that 
your Chicago School, of which you write at such 
length and with just pride, is not the only school 
in the United States in which Latin has got a foot- 
hold in the grades below the High School Further, 
are not your words unfair from another point of 
view: what chance would there be of the adoption in 
most city High Schools of the proposition to put 
Latin earlier than the High School? . . . 

I trust that you will realize that my queries ar« 
those of an earnest seeker after light, of one who 
would welcome with the utmost enthusiasm help 
from a non-classical quarter toward the realization 
of his own dream — the beginning of Latin at an 
earlier stage. In proof whereof I shall be glad to 
give room in The Classical Weekly to an article by 
you in which you can find chance to elaborate the 
ideas which you had space to express only briefly 
in The School Review — had you had more space I 
am sure you would have so expressed yourself that 
the perplexities to which I have given voice above 
would have all been removed. C K. 

(To be Continued) 
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THE CAPTIVI IN LATIN AT HAMILTON 
COLLEGE 

T MACCI PLAVTI 

CAPTIV0S 

FABVLAM . PALLIATAM 

AGET . GREX . HAMILTONENSIS 
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DISSIGNATORES . SVNT . SOCIETATIS . LITTERARVM 
LATINARVM . HAMILTONENSIS . SODALES 

Thus ran the announcement on the first page of 
the programme-libretto of the Hamilton College per- 
formance in Latin of Plautus's Captivi last Jane, 
followed, along with other information, by a state- 
ment that the performers were all members of the 
College Latin Club. Since the performance came in 
Commencement week, there was the usual large col- 
lege audience, supplemented by many from Utica and 
more distant places, while the teaching profession was 
well represented. 

It is not primarily with the purpose of chronicling 
the successful production of another Latin play, 
gratifying as the success was to its promoters, that 
in compliance with the Editor's request this account 
is written. It is hoped that several things have been 
demonstrated which will be of interest to the classical 
profession, notably the feasibility of frequent Latin 
plays in Latin. Within the last few years there has 
arisen a strong demand for means of interesting more 
vividly both the College public and that larger public 
which we can not afford to overlook, in things clas- 
sical. From all over the country one hears of classical 
plays, scenes from ancient drama and modern dra- 
matic interpretations of ancient life 1 . The verdict 
seems unanimous as to their value and success in 
stimulating interest in classical studies. But one won- 
ders if the results would not be much greater and 
speak better for our scholarship, if the original 
tongues were heard more often. This statement is 
applied in particular to Latin performances. 

Certainly nothing can bring such conviction to a 
College audience, for instance, that Latin was once a 
living language as to hear the vernacular of Plau- 
tus spoken on the streets of an ancient city. The 
remoteness of the ancient world suddenly disappears. 
One sees real people, not merely trapped out in thea- 
trical adornment but in convincing clothes, speaking 
in the appropriate tongue of themes as old as life 
itself. The impossible has happened, the dead speak; 
what wonder that even an undergraduate can be 
convinced and acquire enthusiasm ! 

It has, however, been generally felt that the diffi- 
culties surrounding the performance of a play in 
Latin are insuperable under normal conditions or 
at least that the cost in time, distraction, effort, to say 
nothing of expense, overbalances the results obtained. 
It would seem in some ways as if the brilliant per- 
formance of the Phorm'io at Harvard, some two de- 
cades ago, had discouraged further attempts. So 
many men worked so hard to arrive at perfection 
that one is inclined to expect no more Latin plays at 
Cambridge until everyone connected with that monu- 

1 For performances of classical plays in America see an 
article by Professor D. D. Hains, in The Classical Journal 
6.24-39. C. K. 



